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LEIBNIZ ON TRUTH AND BEING. 

WE take Leibniz on Being first. Being is central in 
the system of Leibniz. Being, with its various 
kinds or categories was central in the systems of the great 
thinkers, from Plato and Aristotle onwards, as was pointed 
out by Trendelenburg when dealing with the history of the 
categories in the first volume of his Historical Contribu- 
tions. 

Formal logic and mathematics were highly significant 
for the thought-development of Leibniz, and for the method 
of upbuilding his system, but this, which relates to the form 
of his philosophy, is of quite subordinate importance in 
relation to the contentual side of his system. I am not, 
therefore, concerned with the rather extravagant claims 
which have been made, from the formal or methodic side, 
by thinkers so distinguished as Couturat and others, for 
logic as heart and soul of his system. The thinkers who 
have put forward these claims, it is enough now to remark, 
have themselves, in respects important for my purpose, 
done a good deal to upset them by admissions of the unfruit- 
ful character of the Leibnizian logic. It is not surprising 
in one who was the greatest mathematician of the rational- 
ist philosophers of the seventeenth century, that his logical 
theory should have remained mathematical to the core, 
however concrete the uses to which he put it. Leibniz 
claimed, strange as it sounds, that his metaphysic was 
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wholly mathematical, and that mathematicians had as much 
need to be philosophers, as philosophers had to be mathe- 
maticians. And the contention has since been made that 
the interpretation of his system must depend entirely upon 
his logic. 

For all that, the real or contentual side of his philosophy 
can still be studied apart from such complete dependence 
n the place logic had in the formal aspects of his teaching. 
The excessively deductive method of his system is not 
denied ; but Leibniz was admittedly not the man to sacrifice 
or efface the real; and while an internal, and not merely 
exterior, connection must be held between his logic and his 
metaphysics, it must nevertheless not be overlooked that 
the materials for his system were drawn from the sciences 
of the real. This is to give Leibniz credit for seeking to do 
justice to the claims both of the formal and of the real 
sciences. It must be remembered, too, that Leibniz was 
metaphysician more than psychologist, and saw things in 
their relation to the whole. To him pure ideas — such as 
those of being, unity, identity — did not depend upon the 
senses. Being was realized for Leibniz in the monad and 
the monadistic system. The conception at which Leibniz 
arrived was that true being is ontological; it was for him 
metaphysical being, in the sense of activity. From his 
early studies of Aristotle and the scholastic philosophers, 
he came to what appeared to him as the finally valid result, 
viz., that being is strictly metaphysical, as force, activity, 
substance. That we come upon idealistic elements in it so 
soon as we enter the peculiarly metaphysical territory, need 
not, it has been urged, affect the epistemologically realist 
position or relation. Thus matter and extension, space and 
time, e.g., were, it is contended, only well-founded phe- 
nomena, appearing first in the complicated sensuous intui- 
tion, but did not arise from the side of the thing itself. 
There was no question of idealism or realism, while the 
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particulars of being were in question, but only as being 
(as such) was regarded, when taken quite universally. 1 

Leibniz is usually described by the elastic term idealist, 
in the sense that he held the world's evolutionary develop- 
ment to be according to Divine plan or idea, but not as 
opposed to the realist assumption of the existence of a real, 
extra-mental world. His is a teleological, not a phenom- 
enal idealism. But it is not altogether without strangeness 
that Leibniz did so reach the real existence of the outside 
world, seeing his monads and no "windows" and were so 
internally determined as to be fundamentally impervious 
to outer influences. I think we should to-day allow them 
not merely windows, but doors, and — not least in impor- 
tance — skylights. What we have to consider is, how all 
the foregoing positions of Leibniz as to being were reached 
and supported. Indivisibility, and reality, were, he 
thought, ideas which must be preserved, and he found them 
in force. Force was immaterial and indivisible, yet real 
and active; and it was with this acting force, conceived as 
a psychic potency, but yet as the only real existent, that he 
proceeded to construct the Universe. In what Leibniz says 
of force and matter, and of rest as merely an infinitely 
small degree of motion, Leibniz may be taken as having 
paved the way for the energetics of Ostwald. The teach- 
ing of Leibniz on "infinitely little" quantities, or the "Infini- 
tesimal Calculus" was also forerunner of important in- 
quiries into the "infinitely little" in other scientific direc- 
tions. Force was to Leibniz effort, conation "that from 
which activity follows," and force or effort "exists quite 
completely at every instant, and must be something genuine 
and real." 2 Active force is not, in this dynamical system, 
"bare potency" to Leibniz ; it "includes effort" and "passes 
into operation by itself." For him there is "no body with- 

1 Cf. B. Jansen, Leibnie erkenntnistheoretischer Realist, p. 25. 
2 R. Latta, Monadology, p. 91. 
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out motion, no substance without force ;" activity is for him 
"of the essence of substance in general," that is, whether 
material or immaterial. There can, I think, be no doubt 
that his doctrine of acting force as inherent in all sub- 
stances, whether corporeal or spiritual, was important and 
suggestive. Kant expressly approved the theory, but did 
not seem to know what to do with it. At any rate, he failed 
to follow it out. But the position of Leibniz that being 
and working are the same — that every substance works, 
and that everything that works is substance — put an end, 
as Hoffding rightly remarks, to conceiving the nature of 
things as quiescent being or unchanging existence. 3 

Leibniz regards ever-during force as "constitutive of 
substance," and in notion metaphysical. Substance is for 
Leibniz not one, but many, the universe being, in a manner, 
multiplied as many times as there are substances. The 
number of substances, forces, unities, individuals, is in- 
finite. This multiplicity of individual substances is funda- 
mental to his system. His "units of force" were immate- 
rial and indivisible. To him, there was in reality no dead, 
corporeal being. Its properties render matter active; it 
has virtues. All reality, however, was to him spiritual in 
kind. For, to him, the intellect or understanding was far 
above mere sense-perception. Thought that was free of 
contradiction held for him real significance — an objective 
validity. The simple, indivisible entities, void of extension 
— for extension itself is by him reduced to soul — and lack- 
ing in parts, were his monads. Each was created. The 
passivity of each monad constitutes its materia prima. But 
it has also an active principle or entelechy. Each differs 
from every other, for "there cannot be two things which 
completely agree in their internal properties," this being 
forbidden by his Law of Indiscernibles. The monad is 
solips-istic, unaware of the existence of any other being; 

3 History of Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 340, 
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and yet, though without "windows" it is supposed to cog- 
nize by its own perception, the being of other monads. Each 
is a "living mirror" or a perpetual image of the universe. 
The monads vitalize all matter, but in varying degrees of 
intensity. Rational souls are monads, and are marked by 
activity. Leibniz says he was led to regard the activity 
principle as a simple, unextended one, and to apply it to 
the monads, because he had found it impossible to find the 
principle of a true unity in matter, or in anything merely 
passive. All created substances were thus, for Leibniz, 
active, not passive or inert, as they had been for Descartes. 4 
Force being for Leibniz unextended and immaterial, sub- 
stances had to be immaterial, that is to say, purely psychical 
forces. The essence of his monads or simple substances 
was just such psychical force or activity. This psychical 
force he applies to all nature. God is the supreme monad, 
most vital and active of all. If all the monads were 
destroyed, Leibniz holds that this central monad would 
still contain within itself the whole infinity of existence. 
This shows it is an ideal universe Leibniz is constructing — 
not the real universe, but one without experiential basis, 
which he is seeking to impose upon the existing universe. 
Rational monads are to him God's agents, sub-rational 
monads are His instruments. The Supreme Substance is 
for Leibniz "unique, universal and necessary," nothing out- 
side it being independent of it. Also, it is "illimitable" and 
"must contain as much reality as is possible." In short, in 
God as the supreme substance, "perfection is absolutely 
infinite." Thus God is the primary unity and the original 
substance. Of created or derivative beings, Leibniz holds 
their perfections to be through God, their imperfections are 
"from their own nature." But they have a power of aspir- 
ation according to the degree of perfection they possess. 

* Substance was thus ens praeditum vi agendi, to Leibniz. 
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The existence of the supreme and necessary Being is 
held by Leibniz, as we shall see later, because, if He is 
possible, He must, in his view, necessarily exist. As He is 
without limit, negation, or contradiction; His essence is 
identical with existence. As to the monads, we saw that 
they are characterized by activity ; this activity is the way 
in which their individuality — a prime concern with Leibniz 
— manifests itself. Being is, in Leibniz, drawn out of 
doing. 6 It is, as active, that the monad has clear and dis- 
tinct ideas; confused and obscure are its ideas, when 
passive. The field of such obscure apprehensions, with 
their power of developing into conscious cognitions, is to 
Leibniz immeasurable, while clear apprehensions consti- 
tute but a few points, he thinks, in our whole mental life. 
These subconscious sensations 8 occupy a curiously central 
place, due to a real insight, in the psychological theory of 
Leibniz. To him, the essence of the monad lay in percep- 
tion and appetition; and the life of the mind consisted in 
progress from confused to more distinct perceptions.' 
These "small perceptions" have more effect, Leibniz con- 
tends, than we think, for, though unconscious or unfelt, 
they "indicate and constitute," he says in the "New 
Essays," the identity of the individual, who retains the 
traces or expressions of his previous states. As applying 
to his monads, or ultimate principle of being, Leibniz put 
forward his Principle of Sufficient Reason, his theory of 
the sameness or identity of Indiscernibles, and the Law of 
Continuity. But these three are virtually one, the second 
and third being necessary corollaries from the first, the 
principle of Sufficient Reason. By that principle the de- 
termination of an effect involved not only logical necessity, 

5 Quod non agit, non existit. 

8 Petites perceptions. 

7 The inherent activity and native endowment of the mind were expressed 

by Leibniz in his reply. Nisi intellectus ipse, to the Lockian aphorism, Nihil 
est in intellectu quod non fuerit in sensu. 
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but, as it has been put, "the selection of the best out of an 
infinite number of logically possible alternatives." The 
principle of sufficient reason was, to Leibniz, the true motive 
of world-construction. For the sufficient reasons Lewes, it 
may be remarked, proposed to substitute "ratios or equiva- 
lent values." 8 The view of Leibniz, it may be remarked, 
that there would be no sufficient reason for two indis- 
cernible beings is really extrinsic to the question of their 
intrinsic possibility. The metaphysical possibility he did 
not deny. His Law of Continuity rejected a gulf, or saltus, 
between unthinking matter and unextended thought. 
Monads, he held, could act on each other only ideally, and 
not by impact ; there was no real interaction between them ; 
if they seemed to be governed in any case, it was because 
the parts acted harmoniously together, as though directed 
by a central power. The activity or effort of the monads 
was thus exclusively immanent in its effects. The ideas 
of the monad followed a law of its own nature. Transitive 
activity 9 was denied in its very possibility. But this theory 
of the substantial independence of the monads does not tell 
how we are to explain the fact that things do, in actual 
circumstances and conditions, appear directed towards each 
other, stand in actual dependence upon each other, and are 
brought, under scientific inquiry, to reveal intimate causal 
relations. It casts no explanatory light on the causal, law- 
conformed connection of things. The unity of this plural- 
ism is inadequate. This inter-connectedness of things in 
themselves is not satisfactorily explained by simply falling 
back upon a unified World-Ground, Who relates things 
to each other, and binds them into a world-whole. The 
truth is, Leibniz took not the trouble to give us a real and 
ordered definition of what the monads meant to him. Hence 
Schopenhauer said he could form no clear notion of the 

8 Problems of Life and Mind, Vol. II, p. 94. 
8 Actio transiens. 
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monads of Leibniz, "which are at once mathematical 
points, corporate atoms, and souls." Again he speaks of 
the monads as "that monstrous identification of two 
absurdities, namely, of the atoms, and of the indivisible 
original and essentially knowing individuals, termed souls." 
The question of personal agency, including that of 
causation, was a deeper and more complex affair than Leib- 
niz realized, with his inadequate notion of what his simple 
substances involved. If all bodies are compounded of 
the mounds, they might appear to be matter. If they 
are viewed as parts of substance, they might be taken 
as metaphysical, since substance is to Leibniz spiritual 
force. The monad is a living soul or being, and, as such, 
may be viewed as metaphysical. But again, the monad is 
the basis of all reality, and, as such, may be regarded as 
something real. The conception of the monad is so ill- 
defined as not readily to lend itself to agreement of the pos- 
sible conflicting views. There is, I think it must be held, a 
manifest lack of immanent and essential bonds between the 
monads. The activity of the monads was perceptive and 
appetitive, representation and appetition being, as we have 
seen, their fundamental functions; as cognitive or repre- 
sentative, each mirrors all other monads, and each is mini- 
ature of the universe. Indeed, one German interpreter of 
Leibniz carries this so far as to say that the concept of 
representation is the most important one for the monadistic 
system of Leibniz. But it seems hardly an adequate ful- 
filment of the conative emphasis in Leibniz. Perception of 
the past, or memory, be held to imply real or personal 
identity. There were, to Leibniz, as many degrees of per- 
ception as there are ranks or stages of monadistic develop- 
ment. The lowest stage — that of "naked" monads — was, 
in his view, one in which cognition is as confused as in the 
swooning condition or in dreamless sleep. This is the stage 
of inorganic nature — the mere analogue of spiritual life — 
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where consciousness is never attained in any but infinitely 
small degrees, and the form of expression for the monad is 
that of motion. But this postulation of confused percep- 
tions is not very satisfactory, if they are to be taken as per- 
ceptions that are not conscious. Inorganic nature, is, in 
the view of Leibniz, an aggregate of sleeping, or undevel- 
oped, monads ; man is a waked up monad, distinguishable, 
in his system, in degree rather than in kind. 

By his expositions of the law of continuity, and of the 
harmony existing in the universe, Leibniz rendered no 
small service in setting out, after his own fashion, the intel- 
ligibility of the world and its relative perfection. But his 
pre-established harmony was really too complete. His 
theory of pre-established harmony was merely an idea to 
compass agreement between ideal thought and real being, 
while he formulated a world of his own, with elements 
drawn from both. But the results could not be congruous. 
These, and other considerations, must not be left out of 
account when we are asked to credit Leibniz with an ideal- 
istic metaphysic, in which the world is taken to be com- 
posed of psychic values, thought of after the analogy of 
our own inner experience. Here, of course, it must be 
recognized that to Leibniz, at the outset, reality could only 
be comprehended by reason or thought, experience being 
held of subordinate importance; and it was by conceptual 
method, and through ontological speculations, that Leibniz 
deduced his whole monadistic system. And it must be 
recognized how much freedom from contradiction in a con- 
cept, and the category of possibility, counted for him in the 
passage to real existence. In such ways metaphysics be- 
came so much an activity of pure thought, as to be near of 
kin to mathematics, which latter was all-important to him. 
To him, also, body and soul were so independent, that 
"every body acts as if there were no soul, and every soul 
acts as if there were no body, and yet both act as if each 
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was influenced by the other." Yet to Leibniz the soul is 
never found without its corresponding body. 10 And each 
body is regarded as a multiplicity of individual souls or 
substances. That each part of the universe should so com- 
pletely harmonize with every other part, and that without 
any mutual dependence or interaction, is all a shade too 
inexplicably perfect and complete. There is more than a 
touch of the fanciful at times in the philosophy of Leibniz, 
but his prescience was undoubted in matters that bore sig- 
nificantly on the speculative theories of scientists of much 
later times. His philosophy is biologic in type ; to him there 
is nothing really inorganic; all nature is living. This, in 
contrast with the geometric type in Spinoza. But Leibniz 
spoke, on occasion, of Jehovah as the eternal Geometrician. 
The prescience of Leibniz predicted, from the law of con- 
tinuity, the discovery of polyps, which he deducted as a 
concept. But the evolution of Leibniz was an unfolding of 
what was potentially present from the first, it was not of 
the nature of epigenesis. Darwinism, on the other hand, 
held that "the germs or gemmules of each "separate part 
were not originally performed, but were continually pro- 
duced at all ages during each generation, with some handed 
down from preceding generations." 

The existence of God was, to Leibniz, ontological, as it 
had been to Anselm, to many of the Scholastics, and to 
Descartes. But as against Descartes, Leibniz urged that 
the concept of the Highest Being must first be shown to 
be possible, or without contradiction. But Leibniz held 
that God, if He be possible, exists. The significant thing, 
for our purpose, is that Leibniz, like those other rational- 
ists, Descartes and Spinoza, believed that he could con- 
clude from concepts to existence. Kant himself appealed 
to the principle of thought-necessity on the ground that it 

10 Rosmini reproaches Leibniz for inability to conceive spiritual intelligence 
without body. 
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is objective, yet Volkelt said that the principle Kant em- 
ployed against the ontological argument meant absolute 
scepticism. The ontological proof of Leibniz is a new 
proof of both aspects of his theory of knowledge, namely, 
his realism and his rationalism. It throws him back on 
the Cartesian-like position that one must, by analysis, form 
a clear and distinct representation of the object. And as 
to the certainty of other things, Leibniz expressly says he 
does not think anybody will be so seriously sceptical as to 
be uncertain of the existence of the things he sees and 
feels. He also maintains that things are the causes of the 
representations. In such matters, he occupies very much 
the ground of the Scholastics, and indeed approximates the 
positions of many modern realists, like Hartmann, Messer, 
Kiilpe, etc. These are, at any rate, the usual or main 
insistences of Leibniz. 

When it comes to the question of the relation of God, 
the Supreme Monad, to the monads, it cannot be said that 
His relation is a very direct or active one. Indeed, after 
all is said, his doctrine of Deity remains rather obscure. 
No doubt, Leibniz usually declares God the sufficient rea- 
son 11 of all the monads, but too often it is really the final 
cause of a thing which he takes to be its sufficient reason. 
It does not, in rigid consistency, appear as though his sys- 
tem had any particular need of the God of theism, for by 
his doctrine of pre-established harmony in the system of 
the monads, not much seemed left for God to do. Of 
course, it can be said that the pre-established harmony was 
itself the work of a transcendent Creator, but the trans- 
cendence still appears as of a deistic kind. The effect of 
this rather arbitrary and artificial pre-established harmony 
is, I think, softened, and rendered more natural, in the light 
of some of the recently edited texts of Leibniz, to which I 
shall refer presently. In these, Leibniz formulates the 

11 La raison suffisante. 
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law of harmony as a universal law and illustrates its actual 
working in a variety of ways, and its applicability to par- 
ticular existences. Harmony is the law of being, a law 
of intelligibility. The notion of harmony is a rich and com- 
plex one. God is for him the ultimate cause of all the 
harmony of things. Mind being the principle, he says, of 
unity, all matter implies a mind. But the rigorous develop- 
ment of the notion of harmony is what characterizes these 
recently edited texts. The "pre-established" character or 
aspect of the Leibnizian harmony is, however, objection- 
able. It seems to cancel freedom, and settle all things in 
advance, rather than leave the future issues to be worked 
out in a harmony of wills. Leibniz held that God had not 
only foreseen everything, but provided for everything. 
What truth his pre-established harmony did contain was 
that, in the original constitution of things, there are things 
that fit into each other without a cause and effect con- 
nection. What his theory did not take account of was, 
that there are natural agents so constituted that they act on 
each other in relations that are properly termed causal. 
This his monadistic system excluded, allowing no real in- 
teraction. But it allowed to every monad that within its 
limits it could attain its own determined degree of happi- 
ness and perfection — a eudaemonistic tendency, of course. 
We may alllow the whole theory to be free of logical con- 
tradition, but, as applied to the actual universe, it breaks 
down from sheer complexity. And science will not brook 
its disallowance of interaction. The monad we are com- 
pelled to regard as in reality, and by its very nature, a self- 
transcending conception, since its agency is found in what 
is actually an interacting system of mutually modifying 
agencies. His universe, with its too extrinsic unity, still 
appears as a too pre-ordained and mechanical concern, 
wound up too completely at Creation, and doing its pre- 
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destined work through monads all too exclusively shut up 
within their own consciousnesses. 

Leibniz held a mechanistic view of life. All happens 
mechanically in Nature, he says, but the mechanical laws 
spring out of a higher law of purpose. It was very dis- 
tinctive of the philosophy of Leibniz that it sought to har- 
monize the mechanical cast of the universe with the teleo- 
logical view of it, and this he did by subordinating mechan- 
icism to teleology. In this reconciling aspect, Lotze is just 
a more modern Leibniz, only showing advance in his theory 
of soul. But already, by his own definition, Leibniz made 
the monad a "spiritual automaton," for the mechanical 
laws applied, in his view, to living beings and not merely 
to nature-events, and he denied the monad any knowledge 
of outside existence and order. No cosmos could possibly 
arise out of such wholly exclusive beings as his monads, if 
he had rigidly and consistently carried out his own postula- 
tions. However, he found the Divine aims to be realized 
in Nature, and this through the uninterrupted intercon- 
nection of all things. For the individual being or monad 
constituted a little world by itself, yet its development was 
supposed to be in harmony with the development of all 
other beings or monads. For they all had a common origin. 
They proceeded from God by an emanation or fulguration. 
But it is yet the mechanical interconnection of Nature with 
which the philosophy of Leibniz is concerned. Leibniz held 
God to be the first reason or cause of things, absolutely per- 
fect in power, wisdom, and goodness, and declared the 
Divine purposefulness in Creation. All the Divine work- 
ing is, in his view, in accordance with the principle of suffi- 
cient reason; for if God "has chosen one less good, there 
would be something which might be improved in His 
work." Hegel, however, thought that Leibniz had merely 
asserted, but not proved his position. The whole monad- 
istic system of Leibniz, with its interesting blend of specu- 
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lative freedom and scientific restraints, is the result of his 
ingenious attempt to harmonize Plato with Democritus, 
Aristotle with Descartes, and the Scholastics with the mod- 
erns. But it is honeycombed with inconsistencies, as might 
be expected. It does not satisfactorily explain how his self- 
acting, immaterial force can really constitute the plurality 
of real, imperishable entities with which it has to do, so 
wondrously dowered as they are supposed to be. It does 
not explain the extended perceptions of those wholly unex- 
tended entities, the monads, nor the other unexplained mat- 
ters already noted. And there is, further, no adequate 
account of what, after his manner, we should have to call 
the world's pre-established discord — its deep moral evils, 
disharmonies, and irrationalities. Leibniz seems to have 
thought a great deal more could be deduced by conceptual 
thinking than was at all possible in the case of the real 
world. Kant saw how impossible this sort of procedure 
was, without sense-material being properly given in experi- 
ence. But Leibniz did not see how his psychical substance, 
as such, could never possibly produce the world. Psychic 
force, without raw material of some sort to work upon, 
could do nothing of the kind. And of the causation neces- 
sary to effect the changes in phenomena, Leibniz had no 
satisfactory account to give. Nor is it matter for surprise 
that exception has been taken to the way in which Leibniz, 
so finely and purely intellectual in his great mathematical 
and metaphysical speculations, yielded to a pragmatic 
tendency in the latter, and wrote his "Theodicy" in a too 
practical and accommodating spirit. He also, I may add, 
describes in this work the Divine intellection in a very 
human and gratuitous fashion, ascribing to the Divine 
Mind a plurality of acts which are the merest postulations 
of the philosopher himself. But there are good things also 
advanced by Leibniz. He suggestively remarks on the 
Anselmic proof that "if Being in itself be impossible, all 
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beings through another are so also;" and thus nothing 
could exist. And again he says "if necessary Being does 
not exist, there is no being possible." 

Couturat's estimate of the philosophy of Leibniz is., that 
it is the most complete and systematic rationalism; that 
there is in it perfect accord between thought and things, 
between nature and spirit; that in it reality is wholly 
penetrable to reason, because penetrated with reason. 
Panlogism is, in his view, the only term for this meta- 
physics. That is an admirable estimate of the system of 
Leibniz from the formal or logical side, but it does not 
appear to me to take due account of, or at least sufficiently 
express, the real side of the philosophy of Leibniz — the 
side of the metaphysics of real being (of absolute and 
necessary existences and of contingent or real existences), 
which is so conspicuous a feature of the thought of Leibniz. 
This is not to deny that the universe of truth is, for Leib- 
niz, wider than the real. He started from what forms the 
possible to pure thought, that he might determine, in d, 
priori fashion, the nature of the real. But that is no reason 
why we should forget that such concepts as the real, and 
objective being, and such categories as unity, substance, 
existence, necessity, contingency, were not to Leibniz mere 
subjective determinations or thought-forms as they were 
to Kant. This, in spite of the idealistic and spiritualistic 
treatment, on the part of Leibnitz, of matter, extension, 
space, and time. 

In the existential world, Leibniz treats of the knowl- 
edge of the ego, of God, and of the sense-world, and these 
require, I have maintained, from the real side, more than 
the recognition merely of the formal or logical side of the 
thought of Leibniz. For, taking the whole thought of Leib- 
niz, inclusive of what the most recently edited texts reveal, 
the logical view and the ontological aspect of things are 
never entirely separated. Both must be taken, as I have 
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urged, to get a complete view of his system. This position 
is strengthened by reference to the texts of Prof. I. Jago- 
dinsky, described and summarized by A. Rivaud. 12 In 
these, the thought of Leibniz is, in the highest degree, 
metaphysical or synthetic. The universe is to him a co- 
herent whole, it embraces, in its harmonious character, the 
totality of the real. To exist is to enter into the harmony 
of the whole; it is to be harmonious, according to these 
texts. I may add that a feature of the system of Leibniz, 
due to its attempts at theodicy, is, that it is marked, in spite 
of all talk about its pluralism, by a certain monism — the 
monism of order. The unity of the world, as embodying 
God's purpose, is the strong contention of Leibniz, for his 
plurality without unity would mean chaos. The pre-estab- 
lished harmony implies one law, which binds all things 
together in orderly fashion. Leibniz became compelled, in 
the outworking of his monadistic system, to give up, in 
reality, the separateness of the monads, and to treat them 
as depending upon God, and as organized by Him into the 
unity of a coherent whole or cosmos. Only those monads, 
it finally turns out, are real, which are not in isolation, but 
co-exist as component elements in the world, wherein God's 
purpose is being realized. Lotze carried out more fully 
this interrelation of things and beings. This, however, 
Hegel, with his concept of reciprocity, had, in some 
respects, done before Lotze. But Leibniz, before either of 
them, had the merit to regard the universe as, in the last 
result, spirit, and, as such, One and Many. But these, as 
we have shown, he never reconciled or harmonized in a 
satisfactory way. It also remains a suggestive inheritance 
from Leibniz that every monad mirrors, potentially, the 
universe, and is big with the future. "For a monad," said 
Amiel, "which is the virtual universe, a whole infinite of 
time is not too much to develop the infinite within it." 

12 Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale. Jan., 1914. 
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II. 

We now come to the views of Leibniz on Truth. In 
the mind of Leibniz, questions of the validity and of the 
rise of knowledge were not sufficiently discriminated, a fact 
still sometimes overlooked by his interpreters. Quite con- 
formably with his time, he marks no real separation be- 
tween these — that is, between criticism and psychology. 
On the formal side, or logical expression, of truth, we have 
the maintenance to which Leibniz attached so much impor- 
tance ; 13 the notion of the predicate is in some way contained 
in the notion of the subject. This is another way of saying 
what he otherwise expresses when he insists that the 
notion of each individual substance includes all its events 
and characteristics. Also, in the "New Essays" he insists 
that knowledge is nothing but the perception of the con- 
nection and fitness, or the opposition and unfitness, that 
one finds between two of one's ideas. A very Lockian 
definition of knowledge indeed. Leibniz also says, in the 
same work, that it is better to make truths consist in that 
agreement between the objects of ideas whereby one is 
included or not included in the other. The logico-gram- 
matical expression of the truth is, for Leibniz, the judg- 
ment; in which he is at one with Aristotle, Aquinas, and 
Kant. The understanding, in his view, relates a repre- 
sentation to an object. Such power of representation be- 
longs as essentially to the monad as does its striving, hence 
it cannot be without such representations. The conscious- 
ness content of a monad, however, grows out of itself, and 
is grounded in its own being or essence ; it is not borrowed 
from the outside, but is self-created, on the Leibnizian view. 

13 Namely, praedicatum inest subjecto. 
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In this sense, all our knowledge is of an a priori character. 
This still leaves room for our distinguishing between apri- 
oristic elements in this strict sense, as framed by the under- 
standing, and those empirical elements, which arise from 
sense-perception. The connection of the notion of the sub- 
ject with that of the predicate is supposed by Leibniz to be 
known by the understanding from the mere comparison of 
the ideas or thought-content. This means such an a priori 
judgment as that just spoken of — an eternal and necessary 
truth. These necessary truths are so called because they 
bear the characters of universality and necessity. But if 
the connection of the two has to be sustained on causal 
grounds — some sufficient ground or reason — we have an 
accidental or fact-truth, that is, an a posteriori judgment. 
Contingent truths, says Leibniz, are those which, without 
doing violence to reason, we may conceive to be otherwise. 
To say "Socrates was a philosopher" is to assert a propo- 
sition which is true, but need not have been so. But Leib- 
niz holds there must be a sufficient reason for contingent 
truths. And the sufficient or final reason must be outside 
the serial detail of contingencies, however infinite it may 
be. Truth of fact, or contingent truth, is truth of experi- 
ence or perception, and is gained by induction rather than 
through demonstration. Of such contingent truths, the 
principle is merely fitness or choice of the best. Necessary 
truths, on the other hand, depend neither upon instances, 
nor upon the evidence of the senses ; they arise out of rea- 
son as absolutely necessary and universally valid, and their 
contrary would mean a logical contradition, and is there- 
fore impossible. Such are reason-truths" or eternal truths. 
They include metaphysical insights, logical and mathemati- 
cal truths, and moral laws. Human knowledge is perfected 
out of the two kinds or sets of truths already described, 
and rationalism and empiricism are both one-sided, so 

14 Verites de raison. 
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long as either claims all knowledge as purely from the one 
or from the other. The Leibnizian distinction seeks to 
mediate between the two, whose differences are held to be 
grounded in the quality of reality itself. The necessary 
truths, resting, as in his view they do, upon the Divine 
understanding, are unconditional and valid for all worlds. 
Truth, for Leibniz, exists as a necessity, not outside, but 
within the Divine Mind. 

The distinction of truths of reason and truths of fact, 
as two qualitatively different kinds of knowledge, has its 
root in the actually existing difference of the deductively 
and the inductively elaborated sciences. Identical propo- 
sitions are the first or a priori truths of reason. The first 
a posteriori truths, or truths of fact, are found in the imme- 
diate apperception of our own existence, and of our own 
thoughts and experiences. It was a great merit in Leibniz 
to have so successfully devoted himself to exhibiting the 
character and vindicating the validity of the necessary and 
universal truths. For this task, his rationalism, apriorism, 
and mathematical genius, eminently fitted him. "The 
human mind," said Leibniz, "is not only capable of know- 
ing universal, necessary truths, but of discovering them in 
itself. There is a disposition, an aptitude, a preformation, 
which determines our minds to elicit these truths, and 
causes that they can be elicited." Hence Sir William Ham- 
ilton credited Leibniz with "the first full and explicit an- 
nouncement" of "one of the most momentous principles in 
philosophy." These eternal or necessary truths are, to 
him, truths of reason, which the understanding recognizes 
independently of experience and whose validity is inde- 
pendent of it. 15 They cannot in his view, be resolved into 
anything more simple, for you have come, by analysis, to 
what is primitive. In the case of these necessary truths, it 
is said from the idealistic side, that their objective validity 

15 Ex solis principiis mentis insistis. 
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arises from the nature of structure of spirit, and that the 
understanding is here creator of the object, originator of 
the laws. No doubt, something is to be said for this, from 
the psychological point of view. But, from the realistic 
side, it is contended that the human spirit merely recog- 
nizes these truths, but nowise creates them, and that they 
belong not merely to thought-order, but to the metaphysical 
order of being. Much can be said for this latter contention. 
That the necessary and eternal truths are laws of being, 
and not merely laws of thought, that is, are realized, in the 
nature of things, is seen from mathematical positions, as 
when we say, for example, that the whole is greater than 
the part. It must be remembered that the formal logic of 
Leibniz has its orientation in metaphysics, and that he 
sought to complete and improve his logic on the basis of 
mathematics. The transcendent objective validity of the 
eternal and necessary truths he sets on an ultimate onto- 
logical foundation. He holds that, corresponding to them 
is being, transcendent and independent of thought, in what 
he calls the inner possibility of things, the essence of things, 
in other words, the reality of the metaphysical order. It is 
in pursuance of this line of thought that we find Leibniz 
saying "the understanding of God is the region of eternal 
truths" and that "if there is a reality in essences or possi- 
bilities, or rather in eternal truths, this reality must needs 
be found in something existing and actual" to-wit, "in the 
existence of the necessary Being." "God," said Leibniz, 
"is the truth in us," for to him the idea of God was that 
which is most intimately one with the mind. 

The contentions of Leibniz for eternal and necessary 
truths have lost none of their importance for our own time, 
wherein sundry attempts have been made to convert logic 
into a psychological discipline, and to reduce truth to the 
mere satisfaction of a need. But we must hold, with Leib- 
niz, that eternal truths are valid without reference to the 
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judging individual. Husserl, in particular, has distin- 
guished the logical content from the act of judgment, and 
insisted that they must not be mixed. He even separates 
truth and fact ; no truth is to him a fact ; by which he means, 
it is not a temporally determined thing. Facts are, he in- 
sists, contingent, individual existences; truth is eternal, 
timeless, independent of the judging individual. It is cer- 
tain, I think, that if truth were the mere satisfaction of 
individual need, it would be particular and subjective, vari- 
able with our varying needs, contingent not necessary. 
Truth would be reduced to a thing of mere "individual 
expediency." "Man," remarked Cousin, "may say, 'my 
reason,' but give him credit for never having said 'my 
truth.' ". But Cousin lived before the days of the pragma- 
tists, who now "make" truth. This is truth as viewed by 
the psychological individual, but this will not satisfy the 
logical individual, who wishes to be in accord and consis- 
tency with cosmic reality and continuity — a vastly wider 
and infinitely more important thing than particular needs. 
Hence the rationalistic procedure of Leibniz, which is car- 
ried on from the knowledge of first principles or the up- 
building of the reason-truths, occupying, as these do, so 
important a place in his system, independently of experi- 
ence and sense-perception. 16 All thoughts were, to Leib- 
niz, properly innate ; but he improved upon Locke, and held 
them to be only impliciter and potentially in the soul, and 
produced from itself, not from the outside. Though innate, 
they had to be learned, or, as he says, drawn out of our 
own store, and made perceptible. We find them within us 
in two ways, he says, by light and by instinct. They are 
innate, since they could not have been generated from 
sensuous experience, but the theory is not without objec- 
tionable aspects if taken wholly without reference to, and 
co-operation of, external objects. But the innate ideas are, 

18 This is done by means of what he calls the lumen innatum. 
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in Leibniz, often softened into vague terms, such as inclina- 
tions, dispositions, habitudes, that really mean very little. 
But the extra-mental validity of the first truths or princi- 
ples so derived was held by Leibniz, who therein differs 
much in his hold from that of Kant. Kant inadequately 
realized how profound was the thought of Leibniz, al- 
though he was so greatly influenced by him, and not least 
in the matter of the eternal truths. 

Clear and distinct perceptions (after the Cartesian 
principle) are only useful, Leibniz contends, as the con- 
cepts we form are run back into their final logical con- 
stituents. But, consistently or not, Leibniz holds the logical 
laws to be the counter-parts of the laws of being. This, 
in keeping with his theory of pre-established harmony. 
Truth, is, for him, no copy of reality, but is logically prior 
to it, as starting from the possible of pure thoughty, whence 
it determines the real in d, priori fashion. Here we come 
upon the connection between the two parts of this article, 
for the base and ground of all truth lies in truth of being 
— that truth whereby a thing is what it is, has not merely 
the appearance, but the reality of being. Science is occu- 
pied with truth of being. Philosophy is concerned with 
knowledge of being. Truth of knowledge means truth of 
idea correspondent or harmonious with truth of being. 

It is all very well for Hegel to have supposed, in his 
"Logic," that he had shown the indissoluble unity of ex- 
perience, and done away with the distinction between neces- 
sary and contingent truths, and between a priori and a pos- 
teriori. There is, I maintain, a final unity or harmony of 
all the aspects and orders of truth, but philosophy must 
take due account of distinction or difference on its way to 
ultimate unification. The value and serviceableness of the 
distinction drawn by Leibniz between necessary and con- 
tingent truths are too real to be so easily obliterated by a 
mere thought unity, which is all the panlogistic scheme of 
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the Hegelian "Logic" can give us. You are not at liberty 
to seek a monism in which no real justice is done to the 
mind's need of definiteness and distinction on the way to a 
final monism, if a monism be, as I think it is, possible. The 
monism reached must be a real one, not based on mere con- 
cepts, and not the result of repression of this need of the 
mind. Justice to distinction and difference need not bar 
the way to a final monism — unity and harmony, but it will 
secure that the monism is a real oneness with the ground 
of all being, not a mere thought — unity in abstracto. 

We have now seen some of the virtues — the breadth 
and critical insight — of the system of Leibniz, and criti- 
cized some of its defects ; it was a rationalism that deduced 
the world too much on a priori principles, and raised its 
constructions in far too great independence of experience. 
It imposed reason upon reality, instead of grounding reality 
in reason. Reason, apart from actuality, remains in ab- 
straction. But the real is already rational, far beyond what 
appears in the system of Leibniz. And only by the rational 
can the rational be known. But the suggestiveness of that 
system is not to be denied, and its influence on subsequent 
philosophy has been far-reaching and fruitful. But a 
rationalistic philosophy has no need to stand to-day where 
stood Leibniz ; it would be without excuse if it did. But a 
broad-minded and vital rationalism is still possible, and is 
for many of us the highest form of philosophy possible. 
Its fundamental maintenance is just the intelligibility of 
experience ; it founds on experience, but it must be experi- 
ence in the broadest possible sense, with no cramped, posi- 
tivist cast about it. But this without neglect of, or injustice 
to, what the senses can give us. Its faith will still be in 
reason and its insights, as the highest world-interpreter we 
have. But it must be living reason, in closest alliance with 
living will and real feeling, not the rigid, abstract reason 
of many arid rationalisms of the past, and, as true and vital 
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rationalism, it must seek the clearest possible conceptions 
of all that is given to it in experience. Such rationalism 
refuses to be baffled by the problems of unity in diversity, 
the One and the Many, change and evolution, life and con- 
sciousness, freedom and responsibility, reality and value, 
purpose and cause, or any of the other vital problems that 
engage the philosophic mind. 

James Lindsay 
Irvine, Scotland. 



